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Preface 


Those who are acquainted with Sam Ragan’s professional activities are fully 
aware that as an editor he has fashioned a distinguished career of recording and 
examining ‘‘newsworthy’’ events. How remarkable, then, that in his poetry he 
has focused on phenomena which never rate a headline: ordinary people; small 
incidents of daily life; quiet unfoldings of nature. In doing so, Sam Ragan has 
illustrated with remarkable force the theory that literature is the news that stays 
new. And at the heart of his verses lies the conviction that above and beyond 
the difficulties of human existence, the news is basically good. 

Reading this collection, which covers over twenty-five years of Ragan’s 
observations, is like viewing a family photograph album. Most of the poems are 
short. Each, like a good snapshot, is candid, a representation faithful to its 
subject, a moment captured in mid-flight. There are no posed portraits, no fake 
props to embellish the truth, no special lighting—just a quick snap in natural 
light. We view ordinary folk—a traveling salesman, an itinerant evangelist, a 
night watchman, a teacher—doing ordinary things on ordinary days. And yet 
nothing and no one is ordinary. 

On the other hand, sometimes Ragan does focus on the famous. Not sur- 
prisingly, he especially likes to write about writers—Faulkner, Jarrell, Flannery 
O’Connor, for example—and sometimes he profiles a politician, like Nathaniel 
Macon. But he always concentrates not on fame and accomplishments, but on 
the human qualities of these celebrities. As he makes the ordinary people 
special, he makes the special people ordinary. Like Carl Sandburg, his song is 
‘“‘The People (whoever they are), Yes!”’ 

Sometimes the snapshots take on movement, like 30-second videos, capsuling 
an entire story in nine, thirteen, sixteen lines. A couple walking along the 
sidewalk bursts into a brief, violent quarrel; an editor stifles his grief long 
enough to get out the extra when Kennedy is assassinated; a wife weary of 
poverty and drudgery leaves her farmer husband, who simply starts a new 
furrow as she walks away. Reading these vignettes, we are reminded of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, Edgar Lee Masters, and Anton Chekhov, all of whom could 
delineate character and plot in remarkably few—and equally remarkably 
precise—strokes. 

Many of these poems move beyond purely human concerns to concentrate on 
nature. Again, Ragan draws our attention to the small, the seemingly ordinary: 
plum blossoms, the call of a whippoorwill, the blaze of maples in October. It is in 
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these descriptions that he most clearly demonstrates his mastery of 
image, as in ‘‘A Moment In Time When The Whole World Was Blue’’: 

A lone butterfly 

Came to the crevice 

Where a flower grew. 

Poised there on the side of the mountain, 

Blue wings between 

Blue flowers, 

Blue sky. 


Or in ‘‘Sandhills Summer’”’: 
You have gathered the brown branches 
Which bear the pink blossoms 
And I watch you arrange them 
In a green bowl. 
Your hands ask questions 
And then give the answers. 


One can imagine William Carlos Williams reading those lines, nodding 
approvingly. 

In his poetry Ragan rarely examines the social/political scene that 
has been the subject of countless editorials, but when he does so, his 
touch is certain. It would be difficult to find a surer evocation of the 
despair engendered by the double catastrophe of drought and Great 
Depression than that provided in Ragan’s ‘‘That Summer’’: 

They sat on the porches 

And talked of the weather, 

And Herbert Hoover, 

Cursing both, and every son of a bitch 

Who had voted for him. 

Even if the Baptists saved any souls 

Worth the saving 

Where in the hell would they find the water 

To baptize them? 


‘‘Notes On The Margin Of Our Times’’ is a montage of the sixties/early 
seventies. In only ninety lines—including fourteen from familiar 
songs—, it offers a moving panorama of that turbulent, terrifying, 
ebullient period of our history, touching on poverty, Vietnam, racism, 
the burning of cities, the clotting of rivers, the first ventures into 
space travel. The language is as objective as any journalism professor 
would wish—yet Ragan’s moral perspective is never unclear. 
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Throughout his poems, Sam Ragan proves himself to be what © 
poet/editor/critic Ronald Bayes, has called him: “‘a poet of affirmation.’ 
That one fact would be enough to make Ragan distinctive in a time 
when despair, dismay, and doom have pervaded much of our serious 
literature. But Ragan’s affirmation is no soft optimism, no blind hope 
born of romantic illusion. It is wrenched out of an honest recognition 
of the hardness and darkness of life, of the ironies of human existence. 
In one poem, a woman nursing a sting explains her excited pursuit of 
‘‘the flying thing/Bright upon the sun’’: ‘‘I could never/Tell butterflies 
from bees’’ (‘‘Butterflies’’). In another, the narrator states tersely, 
‘‘Did you notice/There are more roads/To Dead End/Than anywhere 
else?’’ (‘‘Road Signs’’). And in a curious twist of Robert Frost’s ‘‘The 
Road Not Taken,’ a driver traveling down a road whose landmarks 
have been erased by snowfall, comments, “‘I have long since passed/ 
The place I should have turned./The snow continues to fall.’ (‘‘Night 
Drive In Snow.’’) 

Ragan also faces frankly the painful separateness of human beings— 
a situation treated at length by some of the best thinkers and writers 
of our century. Theologian Paul Tillich termed it our evitable human 
condition. Tennessee Williams commented that ‘‘We are all sentenced 
to solitary confinement inside our own bodies.’ Quentin, in Arthur 
Miller’s After the Fall, cries in agony, ‘‘We are all separate beings!”’ 
Ragan makes no eloquent pronouncements or impassioned cries; 
instead he provides quick scenarios. People driving through dark 
countryside encounter ‘‘furry things’’ scurrying from the road and 
realize their mutual situation: ‘“They there in the darkness,/We here 
in the darkness.’ (‘‘Encounter By Night.’’) A clerk in the 7-11 store 
wants the customer to stay, “‘For when I am gone/He is alone—/Alone 
in the lights/And the shelves/of canned goods.’ (‘“The Man In The 7-11 
Store.’’) A nameless speaker admits ‘‘But in this house/There are no 
voices.’ (‘‘Night Silence.’’) 

So Ragan admits that this is a lonely and difficult life, with ironic 
circumstance blighting human hopes as we blunder and stumble 
through our days. And yet, turning the pages, we see that Ragan 
moves beyond this admission, all the way to affirmation. In ‘“Thunder 
At Night,’ he speaks of looking ‘‘deep into darkness/Looking for some 
holding point,/Something fixed and familiar.’ In ‘‘For Remembering,’ 
he watches ‘‘Summer explode across the lawn,’ collecting memories 
to hold to ‘‘when these same fields/Are filled with snow.’ In ‘‘The 
Storm,’’ he watches a fury of lightning and wind, but remains until 
the thunder goes “‘muttering to the east/Just as other furies/In other 
times/Had come and gone.’ In ‘‘The Butterflies Are Back,’ he notes 
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that ‘‘Someone had said there would be no more butterflies,’ but 
now he sees them ‘‘in the early slant of sun’’ and finds in them 
‘‘cause enough for celebration.’ 

His celebration emerges from several factors: his ability to take a 
long view and thereby to know that all storms eventually cease; his 
recognition of and wonder at the beauty and mystery of nature; and 
his giving and receiving of love. It will be difficult in modern verse to 
find more tender and genuine love poems than ‘‘Apple Blossoms,’ 
‘*Recorded,’’ ‘“The Measurement Of Memories,’ and ‘‘Face Sleeping.’ 
None of these poems proclaim love; they are simply permeated by 
love—mature, quiet, and profound. 

Anne Berthoff has posited that writing is not merely a means of 
communicating meaning, but of making meaning. With his words, 
Sam Ragan has made genuine meaning of the daily and the plain: the 
tag end of our days, the private corners of our lives, the flowers and 
birdflights at the edge of the woods. North Carolinians will revel in 
the sheer Carolinian texture of these works, but like all good poetry, 
this is so deeply rooted in its own region that it becomes universal. In 
fact, this collection is much like Our Town, which is set firmly in a 
New Hampshire village, but is really set wherever human beings live 
and work and interact. Like Our Town, Sam Ragan’s poetry is under- 
stated—and utterly true, and therefore utterly beautiful. 

—Sally Buckner 
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On A Tight Rope With William Faulkner 


There are some kinds of writing, 

Malcolm Cowley quotes William Faulkner as saying, 
That have to be done very fast 

Like riding a bicycle on a tight rope. 


And sometimes there are crowds below 
To cheer and clap, the echoes 
Bouncing from the tent’s top. 


But many times there is nothing below, 
Just sawdust on the floor, 
And sometimes in the throat. 


Portrait 


She spoke of things of long ago— 
They were as yesterday. 
She told of a dream: 
It was a September 
And it was not really warm until noon. 
I had been sitting in the sun, she said. 
I could hear a crow across the field. 
On the trellis there were new roses. 
I was sitting in the sun, 
And he brought me three fresh pears 
from the tree in the far pasture. 


An Old Lady Sits 
By The Window And Knits 


Esoterically speaking, 

Shadows decline 

Casting pale shadows 

On pale hands 

That move in and out, 

Saying with sad finality, 

All is finished. 

And yet hoping, as the eyes speak, 
Watching glittering goldfish 

Swim languidly in the sun. 


A Country Saga 


They carried him home in late August, 

And all through the warm days of September 
He lay with two broken legs. 

Then with the cool nights of October 

Came the fever, 

And in the haze of the autumn he died. 


They buried him in the weed-grown graveyard, 
While his father hobbled, dry-eyed, to gaze. 
The next day they turned his bed to the sun, 
And the smoke of the evening came home to rest. 
The old man sat on the porch and smoked. 
‘It will rain tonight,’ he said. 


‘“The Prophet’’ 


He has grown quieter now, 

And almost forgotten— 

The Prophet 

Only comes to town at tobacco-market time, 
And he’s only moved to preach 

When pimply-faced boys snicker 

At his long gray beard and high black hat. 
He’ll roar at them then, 

Damnation and spittle directed at their faces. 


But there was a time—yes, there was a time— 

When they would not have laughed. 

There was a time when he stood in the street 

With eyes lifted to an August sun 

And hellfire pouring from his lips, 

Throwing their sins out for all to see. 

The poor bastards who felt that hell could be no hotter 

Than the tobacco rows down which they marched— 

jut sin was real and damnation sure, 

dnd the Prophet knew where to hit them where it hurt. 

le could preach for an hour, two hours, and they 
would listen, 

‘cuffing the dirt and never hunting shade 

Intil the Prophet had poured out his scorn 

\nd walked away. 


fhe old man’s fire is gone now. 

fe dozes in the shade of a mulberry tree 

4nd mumbles to himself, brushing flies from his face— 
fell is far away, 

seyond the cornfield, the cotton patch, 

4nd maybe even beyond the dusty towns of long ago. 
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Deserted House 


He went out at dusk, 
out from the house 
That stood beyond the little patch 
of pine, where honeysuckle 
grew along the ground, and a large boulder 
reared, and around it 
the path circled. 
He went out at dusk, 
and there was a whippoorwill’s cry 
From the dark wood and across the fields 
now broken with October. 
Somewhere . . . somewhere. He did not know... . 
And the woman who saw him go 
Knew that he would not be back. 
She left the door open 
and night crept in, 
and when she had gone, 


how many days, weeks, or months had gone by.... 


The sunlight slanted across the floor 
And a curious squirrel left tracks in the dust. 
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Neighbors 


I imagine he got rather lonely 

Living that far from town 

With no neighbors close enough 

To drop by at night for a smoke and talk. 

And living alone gives time for too much thought— 
It’s that way especially at night. 


The time I saw him he was standing in front 
Of his little house on the hill 

Watching our train as it passed by. 

He waved at us 

And I fancy that meant something to him— 
Waving at the train as it passed each day. 

It was morning then and the man probably 
Spent the rest of the day walking 

Under the trees around his house. 


But at night he doesn’t have much 
Except the wind to listen to 

And a fire to nurse along 

Until it’s time to go to bed. 

In the morning he can watch for the train 
And wave at us as we go by. 
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Man In Time 


He was afraid of storms 
and hid in culverts or potato houses 
when they came in. 
Sometimes he grew a beard, 
in summertime, too—a red beard— 
and he would not wash, 
and went for weeks without talking. 
Once I saw him plowing past midnight 
in a full moon, 
crying out at the far turn 
to a sleepy horse 
that stumbled in the dark— 
strange sounds of gee, haw and goddamn 
in broken words across broken ground. 
Then he would be gone 
in polished shoes, shaven, 
and wearing a panama hat. 
No word for days. 
And then smoke from the chimney 
and wild curses for the cat, for the dog, the land, 
and for the man. 
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Home Is The Hunter 


He stares from a window in a darkened room 
At moonrise over hills where 

The full cry of hounds is heard. 

His fingers smooth the warm cane wood 

As shadows play across floor and face. 

His ear follows the fading hunt 

Beyond the woods, under silent stars. 


He sits alone. 
A dog barks in a distant yard. 
A night bird calls, 
And the cricket resumes his cry. 
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Two 


In the old house they sit alone— 
The rain in the trees 
Is hidden by darkness. 
And hidden, too, are hoarded griefs 
Forgotten now as to why or how. 
still— 
Silent faces turn 
To a watchful clock, 
Crying to time: 
Tell me, tell me. 
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A Dance And Death From My Window 


It was a little dance before death 

On the stone steps of an April morning. 

I saw him from the window— 

A swinging of arms, and then the quick jig. 
The days were few and then the wreath 
Hung on the door. 

A man brought flowers and she stood weeping, 
He twisting his hat in his hands, 

And she dabbing at eyes, 

Saying something I could not hear. 

Some rites the dead demand, 

And they were done. 

The street was quiet again— 

The lilac bloomed. 

And on a lazy afternoon 

A long lean cat stalked 

A singing bird. 
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Postwar 


He came home from Petersburg, 

Footing it down the road with three others 
Who fell off by the way, 

He going the last miles alone. 

The chimney’s smoke quickened his steps. 
She was waiting in the doorway 

And ran down the path to meet him. 

Not much was said: 

They walked back together 

And he took off his hat and stood a moment 
Before going in to supper. 


He cleaned the spring, 
And there were three places in the fence to mend. 
A new ground was cleared, 

And after the plowing was done, 

Along the road he planted a row of cedars. 
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The Falls Of Neuse 


Where the water rushes white over the rocks 
He had squatted and made signs 

Over a pine-knot fire, 

Drawing circles in spots of scuffed-out clay. 
Lawson marked it on his maps. 


The boy with the blue eyes 

Went down in the second round, 

But golden dreams and Golden Gloves 

Babbled forth as he clawed at his hair... . 
Losers can’t go home— 

What would he tell them at the company store? 


The mill on the Neuse has been quiet a long time now, 
Honeysuckle has climbed the fence, 

And weeds grow in the yard. 

But they still talk of the cotton-headed boy 

Who got up off the floor and went on, 

Taking his licks and giving more. 

‘‘He was a good’un,’’ they say. 

Lawson? 

‘‘He musta moved away when the shutdown come.’ 
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Willie Jones 


A midnight grave, and a hundred seekers since— 
What matters the burial place, 

Or was it the final twisted grin 

Of the broadcloth man 

Asserting his identity? 


That time in Hillsborough 

When he held back till 

The words were put down, 

Garlands of guarantees for every man— 
They would remember that. 


The burial pair held their tongue 

And the rains of Raleigh soon conspired 
With falling leaves and wind to hide 
The final home and haven .. . 

But there are seekers still. 
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Lincoln Memorial 


The cars go around it 

To get on to Constitution Avenue, 
And you have to watch out 

To keep from hitting 

Children with boxes of popcorn, 
Men with cameras, 

And old ladies in print dresses 
Who walk on flat feet. 


They come from everywhere 

And sometimes you can see their faces 
In the reflecting pool, 

Toward which he sits and stares 

With eyes of bronze. 
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Flannery O’Connor 
... the peacocks cry all night long: help me, help me. 


Four miles from Milledgeville on a farm 
Of five hundred acres 
She raised chickens (and peacocks). 


She talked of grotesques, 

Southern style—of freaks who felt 

The call to preach, 

Of praying violent men with something 
In the blood driving them 

Onward but inward. 


Broiler prices had been falling, 

And it had not rained for weeks. 

The grass was almost gone in the pastures. 
There had been a fire, 

But the damage was slight. 


She held their attention 

With strong Georgia phrases 

Drawing pictures of a people 

In a land all their own, shifting 

Suddenly from darkness to hard sunlight, 

Caught in the giant hands of fate and the will of God. 
But the violent bear it away. 
And a good man is hard to find. 
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The crutches lean against the wall 
Unnoticed and forgotten. 

In the shade of the trees 

The peacocks strut. 


But at night in the mellow darkness 
They cry... 

All night long... 

Help me. 

Help me. 
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The Monument On The Capitol Grounds 


He leans forward, gun in hand, 
Stone eyes staring, forelock falling 
Over forehead on which a pigeon sat. 
First to fall at Bethel, 
The stone words say .. . 
But that was long ago 
In a little churchyard 
Where bullets whined, and where 
A dog now whimpers 
On a rabbit’s path. 
And in the square azaleas bloom, 
A girl comes walking... 
The stone soldier stares. 
He does not hear the mockingbird’s cry. 
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The One Small Singing 


Novelists deal with the time of man— 

Birth and death, and in between a little living 
That barely breathes and seldom bleeds. 

And poets, too, but rarely find 

The shining moment 

Or the one small singing 

Of every man. 
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The beach rs a lonely place 
On days like this, 


Gray Horizons 


Sometimes the birds pause in flight 

To feed upon the foam-beaten sands, 

But more often they wheel and cry 

Far overhead, never stopping, until night’s 
Soft crescendo of silence 

Calls them home. 


The beach is a lonely place 

On days like this, 

And eyes see far until 

The place where sea meets sky 
Brings vision back again 

To the glitter and cry 

Of flashing sea gulls. 


And here is the haven of 

Life’s mute testimonials— 

A broken oar, a battered box, 
And here the wreckage of some 
Mist-shrouded Odyssey. 

They tell no tales, except silence: 
The story is your own. 
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That Day On The Beach 


The wind came up 

And then the rain— 

We ran for shelter 

And were very wet. 

The rain on your face looked like tears, 
But you were laughing. 


That was long ago, but I remembered it 
When I awoke this morning 

To a clap of thunder 

In the still air of summer. 
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Flight 


The river bends and finds its way 
past the cities, 
And the clouds cover the rubbage of wrongs 
Hidden in the clots and clusters of houses. 
I see the brown fields. 


There was frost this morning 
When I arose in the late darkness 
Searching the shadows of the lawn 
For the last scampering of squirrels. 
But there were roses blooming— 
Rare on these days— 
And I could not write the realness of the day 
Or speak beyond the silence 
Surrounding our thoughts. 
We nod in understanding— 
Saying 

Good morning, Good morning. 
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Hidden Scars 


Fire had come to these woods one day 

and left the trees blackened and scarred— 

dead in places, too— 

with their limbs hanging like the broken wing of a 

bird. 

But they came out of it somehow— 

out of the fire, I mean— 

and five years, ten years, perhaps, 

one would never know of the hidden scars . . . 
Unless other fires came. 
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The River 


The old stern-wheeler has gone up the river 
Pushing barges. 
They won't be needing her any more. 
And she will end her days in drydock. 
But the river laughs. 
The river will go on and on and on, 
On to the sea. 
And the sea goes on forever. 
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On Stopping By A Deserted House 
On A Sunny Afternoon 


We look but do not enter. 

The old house is almost gone, 

And aman could break a leg 
Falling through a rotting board. 
Besides, in all those kudzu vines 
There’s a likely nest 

Of copperheads waiting 

To sink a fang in flesh 

Or at least scare the hell out of you 
By their hissing. 
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Limited Access 


In time 

All the roads become 

One big road— 

A by-pass that takes you away 
From where people are, 

And there is no exit 

Until the next town. 
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Note To A Painter Of Pictures 
On A Morning In November 

A red ladder leans against a white house, 
And beyond the trees 


Through bare branches 
There is blue sky. 
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Within The City’s Sights 


Outside the window the people move 
on frowning streets. 

In the park beyond an old man throws peanuts— 
popcorn maybe— 

To a squirrel. 

The sound of cars and trucks 

Drowns out the small cry 

Of why. 
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Sanctuary 


Perhaps, I may say, there was stillness, 
And the hem of his robe was purple 
Edged in rose, and his eyes 

Stared straight ahead. 

Flickering candles threw shadows 
Over pictures of saints 

Burned for believing. 

Somewhere an organ played, 

But there was no sound 

From his measured steps on the red carpet, 
A book held to the breast. 

Sunlight slanted through the windows, 
Catching fixed faces in poses of piety. 
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In An All-Night Cafe 


He puts the coffee cup before me 

And turns to fill the urn again. 

While I sip coffee he moves to the end of the counter 
And resumes the reading of a newspaper 
Printed in Greek. 

And when he stops to stare across the room 
I fancy he dreams of the time 

When he can sell out 

And go home again 

To that island of ancient stones, 

And sun and sea. 
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Final Edition 


They have all gone from the city room. 

Down the long hall the last footsteps have died away. 
The teletypes are quiet, 

But in the distance is the rumble 

Of the fresh-inked last news. 

The sweeper has come and gone. 


A green eyeshade lies on the desk— 
And there’s no one to answer the telephone. 
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Feeling and finding words 
For April mornings and 
winter nights 


A Poet Is Somebody Who Feels 


A poet, said e.e. cummings, is somebody who feels, 

and expresses his feelings through words. 
Something that cannot be taught like thinking can, 
Something that makes you nobody but yourself. 

Feeling and finding words 

For April mornings and winter nights, 

Birds against the sky on October afternoons, 

Old fields and lonely streets, 

Or sunlit days 

When a girl walks by, 

And the heart is crying 

For things that have no names. 

Feeling... 


Nobody... 
Nobody but yourself. 
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That Time 


I come with words at lilac time, 
Hunting under leaves for arbutus. 
Blue sky and bloom are now in view 
As April comes greening. 

And last night 
In the last full moon of March 
The wind sifted down 
The petals of pears. 
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Daylight And Dark 


In midsummer heat, 

When clouds that promise more wind than rain 
Brush against the sky 

Beyond the tallest pines, 

Take heed of the small desires. 

Let the stopper out, 

Bit by bit perhaps, 

If caution still remains first nature, 

Or let it fall 

Noiseless to the floor. 

For the red sun moves slowly to the west, 
Hangs motionless . . . suspended in space .. . 
Fora moment... and then falls 

In slowly ebbing light 

Before the quiet dark. ~ 
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Sundown At Topsail 


The strong white dogs of daylight 
Run fast 

To touch the last rim 

Of an ancient sky now filled 
With the last low flights 

Of gulls crying, 

Dipping wings to wave’s crest 
Before going home. 
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Seasons 


From dogwood white to dogwood red, 
That’s the way summer’s fled. 
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The Tilt Of The Fall 


The moon rides high over hunched-up hills, 
Dying is September’s lot, 

Though nights are cool, 

Summer is still with us, 

And the cricket’s last song fills 

A night with sound. 

This is the balancing time 

Of even days and even nights. 

The tilt will come with the fall. 
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No One Mocks October 


These cool nights and a clean bright moon 
Do not mock blue days of sun 
And last bird call. 


No one mocks October— 

Its innocent blue eyes 

Watch death without blinking, 
Even the last gasps, and 

Lonely walks in stripped fields 
With throat so tight you cannot cry. 


No one mocks October— 
The mockery is its own. 
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Nothing In November 


We come to November and open our hands 
To nothing. 

For what was the long travel 

Out of the dark and the fog, 

Feeling for handholds 

On twisted branches, and 

Falling in the holes of burned-out stumps? 
Somehow we hovered with time, 

Pushing it aside bit by bit 

As we would cobwebbed vines. 

Now the leaves are gone, 

The trees look ancient, 

And footsteps are only a shuffle. 

What should I say— 

The hands clutch only the fog— 

And the face is wet as it moves 

Toward the light. 
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Deer Hunt 


We rode out to the west of town. 

It was November, the leaves were brown, 

And the wind was pushing against the pines 
That stood at the crest of the hill. 

We saw it but made no comment. 

The deer was motionless, 

There by the side of the road. 

We had slowed, watching him, 

Wondering the way he would go. 

There was the shot, he leaped high 

And came to rest on the road’s edge... . 
Down the bank scrambled the men, 

Guns cradled in their arms, 

And they gathered round, 

Not too close, they feared his kick .... 

But he was dead, and soon they lifted him up 
To test his size, his weight, to count his points. 
We saw instead his glazed eyes, 

Remembered him alive as he stood in our view, 
And we drove away. 
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Inventory Time 


It was year’s end 

And the spirals of smoke 

Spoke of clear weather— 

At least for a few days. 

Time to hit the road again 

With stories to tell, 

Selling things and self. 

But this was inventory time: 

They would tell him to come back... . 

Not now—some other time.... 

And he would close the sample case, 

Feeling that small bite in the belly, 

But laughing—okay .. . solong. . . see you next time. 
And here in the last single 
With window that looked on a blank wall 
He added up the mileage on the Rambler— 
Maybe time for a trade-in— 


Inventory time... 


No place to go, no one to call, 
. . and the fifth’s almost gone. 
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Walking On This Winter Night 


Walking on this winter night 

I count the stars 

Through the crook of a tree: 
Count them and claim them 

As my own. 

Each with plan and purpose 
Apart from what I see. 

But still I can claim them 

And make them serve my purpose 
On this night of walking. 
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Moon Watch 


The moon is now above the trees, 

The wind has risen and the rain is gone. 
I stand at the window. 

I feel the darkness in the shadows, 

The darkness within me— 
Where did you go? 


I hear footsteps but I see no one. 

The moon does not tell me. 
And I, at the window, can only guess— 
Why and when and where? 

The moon moves on in a racing sky, 

And I stand watch in a darkened room. 
Will you come back? 
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Shadows 


I walk in the shadows 

.. . | walk in the shadows 

of the fence that encloses me; 
I walk in the shadows of your face. 


The wisteria of time entwines me. 

I see the moon through the frothy leaves, 
The shadows play tricks, 

And I see you dancing. 


There are pathways that give no sound to the feet, 
No trace of steps taken. 

The shadows have hidden them 

In the movement of moonlight. 


I walk in the shadows— 
.. . the shadows of your face. 
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The Mind’s Corral 


In the fury and the frenzy 

Of the mind’s small corral 

They run in small circles, 

Close to the fence, but never looking over, 
Or beyond . . . always in the dusty tracks 
Of yesterday and the day before. 

Time’s little grooves are magnetized 

To hold iron hooves in round gallops 
Once, twice, three times... 

Before the stumbling fall 

In the wind-stirred dust. 
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A Thing Of Crying Wings 


In this small circle of light 
We bring together the unsaid things 
Of wonder and hope that lie beyond 
The haze of horizons. 
Groping for words 
Hovering in the shadows 
Of the heart, crying 
There is no time. . . no time. 
And repeating what the poet asked: 
Why is my love always a thing of crying wings? 
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Traveler To A Time Of Lilacs 


You ask where I have been— 
I do not know. 
But yesterday across the sky 
I broke the sound barrier. 
My sky was a place of sun and silence. 


My thoughts were of the whisper of trees, 


And the frog’s first cry 
In a lilac night. 
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Plums 


The plums you brought to me 
In your hands 

Had on them a smokiness— 
Faint wisps of purple 

And curls of blue. 
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The Call 


The voices kept saying, 

Come on, come on. 

And the walk went through the valleys, 
Sometimes the hills. 
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‘lo The Water’s Edge 


These are the markings that 
I make— 


Markings 


These are the markings that I make— 

The trees now gold that will be green again, 

The stone which brings the horse to halt when 
plowing furrows which must be begun again, 

The slope of land to where the willows grow 

Along a stream that flows to woods 

Where birds now fly. 

I make the markings with my eye. 

For I have not traveled this road before, 

And the markings I make are to remember it by. 
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A Walk On The Beach 


On the beach 

The birds go walking— 

Ahead of me in my walking. 
With each wave a feeding, 

A movement to the water’s edge, 
And then away, 

Always away, always returning, 
Even as | return 

To the water’s edge. 

But I reach the point of turning back. 
The birds go on. 
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Encounter By Night 


We came over the ridge 

And the headlights caught 
The scurrying of furry things 
On the road’s edge. 

Their eyes came back to us. 
They there in the darkness, 
We here in the darkness. 
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The Night Watchman 


I see him go his rounds, 

His electric lantern casting shadows 

On the places he patrols. 

The clock is always with him 

As he goes at one, at two, at three, at four, 
And finally five. 

Gray day comes over the rooftops. 

He looks at his watch 

And turns down the lights. 

The watchman goes home and I know 
That I too have been a watchman in the night, 
Punching many clocks 

Of dubious distinction. 
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The Snow Man 


When we've gone beyond the time of returning, 
Measured out the wash of wind 

And falling rain, 

And the snow man’s face has faded 

There alone in the yard 

With the big oak tree, 

Holding still the broomstick banner 

That was so bright and brave 

In the clean new snow, 

But now gone, and only the stark stick remains 
In clumsy faceless hands, 

Growing smaller until they, too, and all 

Are gone... 
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I Walk Upon The Water 


I walk upon the water, 

Touching lightly the white spewing waves. 
I can see 

Downward the sea’s sand, 

The water is clear and warm. 

The sun makes itself known. 

I dance. 

I dance upon the water, 

Seeing seaweed float by. 

A fish goes far out to sea. 

I am anchored here above the waves. 
The sun and me— 

We walk upon the water. 
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The Girl In The Green Bathing Suit 


The girl in the green bathing suit 
Swings in a swing near the sea. 

I watch from my window. 

There’s a tree bent by the winds 
That hangs over the roof of the house. 
I can see through the tree’s limbs, 
Beyond the girl 

In the green bathing suit, 

Beyond the sea oats and sand, 
Where the sea rolls, 

Breaking white, as far out 

As where the fishing boat 

Sits motionless in the sun. 
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Essentials Of A Poem 


They must take off from somewhere: 
A place, a tree, a stream, a sea. 

A point of land, a point of view, 

A point of departure, a place 

From which the words must go. 
Maybe they never get to a stopping place 
But go on and on— 

It’s the journey that counts— 

Not getting there, 

Bringing words and all to end. 

It’s starting from somewhere 

And going, going, going... 
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Discovery On The Beach 


If in turn of tide we should find 
Imprint of leaf and bone of man 
Long gone from these shores of sun and sea, 
Could we tell 

How it happened and why 

In that day when he, too, ran 
Wildly in the sand, 

Clutching this leaf as he fell. 

Was he also alone? 

And did the sea wash out his prints 
As they have mine, 

And he, looking back, saw no sign 
Where he had walked, 

Where he had been? 
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Sound And A Sea Shell 


I have been sitting here watching the rain 
Fall outside my window. 

I hold a shell from the sea. 

They say if you put it to your ear 

You can hear the sea, the sounds. 

But all I hear is rain 

This November afternoon. 

The inside of the shell is pink. 
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I Sit On A Porch At Nags Head 
In Late Afternoon And Watch The Sea 


Across the sand’s ridge 

The sea is flat and muffled 

In daylight’s downward plunge. 
There is no wind. 

There is no movement in the grass, 
No movement in the sea. 

I ebb with the tide, 

With the sun. 

I watch a bird 

Dive swiftly 

To the water. 
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Lucky Stars 


Some people, they say, were born under lucky stars. 
And I have been searching for my star, 

A star that I can walk under 

On a summer night, 

And point to, saying: 

That is my star, 

I was born under that star. 

And when I do, the star 

Will wink back, and say: 

‘Sure, have it your own way.’ 
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Long Day’s Journey Into Night 


I have walked long in this night of frozen stars. 
My feet make loud sounds, 

But no one hears. 

They have closed the doors 

And drawn the shades. 

Even the dog’s bark 

Is only a whimper. 
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Birthday Greeting 


You come at time of lilac 

And the bloom of plums, 

On eve of April mornings 

When the world is new 

In willow green and birdcall 

So near you can reach out 

And hold it— 

Hold it in your hand 

Yours the taking without asking, 
Knowing that to give 

Is to keep— 

To keep forever in other calendar turns 
And times of always now. 
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Anniversary Noted 


In this time of turnings, 

The first yellow leaf 

And whisper of haze 

Hovering at evening over far trees, 

Yet with mid-mornings still 

Bright with butterflies— 

Yes, at this time of turnings 

In the cycles and circles of our seasons 
I also turn again 

And see with love 

The soaring of birds 

Over the surf of sea, 

And you awakening to sound and touch 
That tell me more 

Than these and need no words. 
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How Like The Rose 


Walking out this morning, 
With the night’s rain still 
Captured and cupped 

In the leaves of trees, 
How like the rose 

I come upon the dawn. 
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On The Way ‘To The Football Game 


On the way to the football game 
There was a long line of cars. 
The car from Wisconsin 
Stopped to let us in. 
The movement had come to a halt 
And we sat watching 
The flood of fall around us. 
There were flowers in the field. 
The boys in the car from Wisconsin behind us 
were singing “‘We don’t give a damn for Duke 
University...’ 
Someone sounded an impatient horn. ‘‘Why don’t you 
write something,’ you said, 
‘‘about the damn yellow daisies.’ 
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... mM the eyes of owls 
The darkness ts kind. 
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Thoughts On Hearing 
An Owl’s Cry In Early Morning 


The call came from deep in the woods, 
I could only guess its distance, 

And what he saw I could not see 

But in the eyes of owls 

The darkness is kind. 

His Who is answered 

But my What, Where, When—and Why. 
What are the dreams of owls 

Before their blind flight into daylight? 


Do all dreams die by day? 
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View From The Bridge 
Over The Cape Fear At Wilmington 


On a piling in the river 

A sea gull sat. 

The river flowed around him. 

The sun caught the tide’s surge, 

And the bird sat hunched in time, 
Unmoving as the water moved, 

As the sunlight moved. 

And I— 

Watching the gull, the sun, and the water— 
Stood silent and unmoving. 
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The Marked And Unmarked 


I cannot say upon which luminous evening 
I shall go out beyond the stars, 

To windless spaces and unmarked time, 
Turning nights to days and days to nights. 


This is the place where [| live. 

I planted this tree. 

I watched it grow. 

The leaves fall and I scuff them with my feet. 

This is the street on which I walk. 

I have walked it many times. 

Sometimes it seems there are echoes of my 
walking— 


In the mornings, in the nights, 
In those long evenings of silence and stars 


—the unmarked stars. 
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Night Drive In Snow 


The snow, rutted 

By a lone car’s passage, 

Covers everything, 

Making it strange and unfamiliar— 
I have long since passed 

The place I should have turned. 
The snow continues to fall. 

I drive on. 
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October Statement 


Written in a clear hand 

In black ink and xeroxed, 

It said: 

Purchase of $19.57. 

That was all the store sent me 
Of its “‘October Statement.’ 
But I have my own 

October Statement to make— 
And I find it difficult to contain 
In such conciseness and clarity. 
For October is a haze, 

A blue sky and a cry 

Of unnamed things that wing 
Beyond the hill that flares 

And taunts the eye, 

Of stumbling feet, running 

To catch something, 

Something that was there, but lost, 
Lost a long time ago. 

But I keep on running— 
Running into October. 
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Crickets 


The cricket’s call came from the chimney. 
They bring good luck, said the young one. 
They eat clothes, said the old one. 

And in the silence of the room 

An answering call was heard 

In the far corner. 
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The Writer Of Songs 


He writes strange words 

And sings them to himself, 

All alone there by the window. 
The words are like candy 

To be tasted, to be tested on the tongue 
Before the placing on the paper. 
They are his songs, his poems. 

He will carry them in his notebook 
And if anyone will listen 

He will sing to them 

Just as he sings now 

To himself. 
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The Man In The 7-11 Store 


He does not want me to go. 
He sells me things, 

And then he talks 

Long after the figures 
Have been rung up on the cash register. 
He wants me to stay, 

For when I am gone 

He is alone— 

Alone in the lights 

And the shelves 

Of canned goods. 

I get lonesome, he says. 

I like people 

To be around. 
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Miss Marianne Moore 


‘‘T don’t call myself a poet,’’ said Marianne Moore. 
‘‘T’m just like anybody else.’ 


Just like anybody else, 

With hands that can grasp, 

Eyes that can dilate, 

Hair that can rise. 

That’s what poetry is all about, she said. 
But the white-haired lady who liked 
To cheer the Brooklyn Dodgers 

And dream up new names 

For Ford automobiles 

Also talked about a poet’s presenting 
Imaginary gardens 

With real toads in them— 


Just like anybody else. 
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Night Sounds 


I have climbed the stairs in the darkness 
And listened to the rain 

On the roof and in the trees. 

I sit here listening to other far-off sounds— 
A train is moving southward. 

The cat cries at the doorway. 

I will not let her in. 
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Faces 


They say that Rembrandt 
Was fifty years old 

When he decided 

To devote all his time, 

His art, 

His strength, 

To faces. 


We see them now— 

Fragile, lumpy, shadowy things, 
Each a mystery, 

Each a face of its own. 

A visible thing, an invisible thing. 
We keep coming back 

To Rembrandt’s faces. 
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“.. bo we rs to fight with 
trolls.”’ 
—Ibsen. 


- 
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That Summer 


That summer when the creeks all dried up 
Except for a few deep holes 

Under the caved-out roots of oaks 

Now leaning toward the water’s edge, 

The catfish clung to the mud. 

But now and then a perch was caught 

In the oatsack seine. 

Even the Tar was a trickle 

And I could walk all the way across 

On the rocks, and the place 

Where we had swung from limb to water— 
Splashing below surface and rising sputtering 
Was now no more than moist mud 

From which a turtle crawled. 


They sat on the porches 

And talked of the weather, 

And Herbert Hoover, 

Cursing both, and every son of a bitch 

Who had voted for him. 

Even if the Baptists saved any souls 

Worth the saving 

Where in the hell would they find the water 
To baptize them. 


A wild turkey flew out of the woods 

And even if it was out of season 

He fed a family for two days. 

And it was better than that mud turtle 

That looked like mud and tasted like mud .. . 
that summer when it didn’t rain. 
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A Long Day Dying 


She picked at embroidered things 

On the covers, fingers apart 

From eyes that looked out 

On an ancient tree, half-fallen 

From the wind, at leaves that rippled now and then 
In the August afternoon. 

‘‘T can tell you,’ she said... 

‘‘Tcan tell you... .’’ but then 

Her mind went on to other things 

Such as how she wanted her supper, 

And didn’t the geranium Dolly had brought her 
Look pretty in the window. 

Far down the field the shadows fell 

And a dove called from the woods. 

Beyond the hill where the road turned 

Dust swirled in a slanting sun. 

It had been a long day, 

A long day dying... 

‘‘T can tell you,’’ she said, 

Her fingers toying with a tuft of flowers. 
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The Forgotten 


The calendar turns 

And days are measured and marked off, 
Weeks, months and years, 

Then new pages to be torn and thrown away. 
The wind carries them away. 


The moon has moved from where it began, 
The stars are not so bright, 

But in the yard a whippoorwill cries. 

The night has long been with us. 


She had written: 

I never saw another butterfly. 

That was all. 

An epitaph for the nameless, 

The forgotten who cannot be forgotten. 


That was the summer of much rain 

And the crops could not stand 

When the wind came. 

By lantern light they worked in the fields, 
But it was no use. 


The streams were overflowing their banks 
A boy was drowned when he went too near. 
They saw him holding a willow branch. 

It bent with him and he was gone, 

The water swirling around the willow. 

The last thing seen was his hand. 
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The Death Of A Poet 


He had gone out 

On that night of rising moon 
And early stars, 

Walking by the side of the road, 
Careful of passing cars, 

Their lights on turning leaves, 
In the woods where darkness grows. 
He kept on walking— 

Walking, walking, walking— 
And the darkness grew darker. 
Down the last road, 

Down to the end of the road, 
And the last passing car. 
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Mr. Ibsen And His Trolls 


It was natural, I suppose, 
For old Henrik Ibsen 
To think in terms of trolls. 
And he wrote: ‘‘to live 
is to fight with trolls”... 
I have been thinking about that 
For a long time— 
I have never seen a troll. 
But I know what Mr. Ibsen was talking about. 
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One Late Afternoon When Time Ended 


In the room with the big clock 

She talked, and for awhile I listened. 

I watched the clock. 

Is time a measured thing 

Of ticks and tocks and moving hands, 

Or shadows from the sun, 

Pages torn from the calendar on the wall, 
The rings in a tree cut down? 


She talked on. The room had grown dark. 
The clock had no hands, 

There were no numbers on the calendar, 
And the sun had gone past shadows. 
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The Day The Hawk Came 


On that day in summer 

When the hawk came, 

The hen’s cries signaling his coming 
Into the chicken yard, 

My mother came running 
Flapping an apron. 

But the hawk had gone, 
Carrying the young chicken 
Up and over the distant trees. 
The sky was a bright blue. 

My mother was crying, 

And the hens had gone to hide. 
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Butterflies 


She had run after it 

Down the steep lawn 

Toward the river, her eyes 

Upon the flying thing 

Bright upon the sun, 

And then the sharp pain, 

The sting, and she ran back 
Crying. 

Her fingers moved as she talked, 
She was trying to explain things. 
I thought it was a butterfly, 

She said, but I could never 

Tell butterflies from bees. 
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The Poet 


The poet stood in front of the class 
And talked about his poems. 

My poems are fragments, he said. 

All my life I have gathered fragments. 
I try to put them together. 

He talked on and on, telling 

Pleasant stories—about what 

Red Warren said about writing a poem: 
Erecting a public monument 

From a private itch—and of others 
Who also talked about their sullen art. 


His talk was in fragments, 

And then, 

And then the girl in the front row 
Uncrossed her legs 

And his mind wandered to other things. 
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From Here ‘To There 


Starting out from nowhere, 
All the way across the country, 
To nothing, nothing, nothing at all. 


The years add up, 
Hair gone and teeth fallen away, 


There’s not even a laugh any more... 


He cries in the long night, 

And all night long the cries 

And the coo of pigeons 

Walking on the tin roof of the porch 
Outside his window, 

Their feet like small rain, 

Even the flutter of their wings 

Like rain. 

But there was no rain that August, 
No rain at all. 
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In A Field Hospital On Okinawa 


No, no, no, no, no, no— 

It did not happen that way. 

I was sitting there, 

I heard him cry out, 

I thought the shell had got me too, 
And there were more of them, 
Falling, falling, falling... 

The ten yards were ten miles. 
I wanted to go there— 

Did I go? 

Did I go there, 

Did I go there 

When he cried out? 
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A Professor Explains A Purchase 


The professor was sixty-five. 

His wife had died, and he sold his sedan 
And bought a convertible. 

I like to go riding with the top down, he said. 
At five o'clock in the morning. 

There is no sound, 

No sound at all, 

And I feel very close 

To the late stars and 

The sky. 
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Boxes 


The man sits at the window and draws squares. 
Inside the larger squares he draws smaller squares. 
Looking into them 

There is an illusion 

Of looking deep into something 

That goes on and on 

Into something beyond time, 

Beyond the mind’s eye. 

But the man who draws squares 

Knows there is nothing there. 

They are only lines he has linked together 

Into boxes—boxes within boxes— 

Boxes without tops, 

Boxes without bottoms. 
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... Star-frixed 
In meadows of larksong and 
dancing daisves. 


Frothy Hazards 


Many years before Neil Armstrong 

Stepped upon the moon 

There had been speculation by the scientists, 
And one headline read: 

‘‘Moon Pictures Hint Frothy Hazards.’ 

But this had been said long ago, 

Before even the cries on Crete 

In the dark meadows of time’s fitful starts— 
They knew the hazards of madness 

Stalking the unwary wanderers 

In the falling mists of moonlight. 

They said that they who were flecked 

By the moon’s froth 

Were the happy doomed ones, 

Wandering earth-bound 

But star-fixed 

In meadows of larksong and dancing daisies. 
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Summer South 


Even now in September 

The crepe myrtle blooms. 

This land forever seeks 

Summer. It holds it tightly 

In its hand, and with hoarse voice 
Proclaims it as its own. 

The reds dominate, 

Bright reds in waning green. 
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They Drive By Night 
Bring it on down to my house, honey— 


Yeah. 

He wipes the counter and stares. 
The lights go by 

On the highway. 


Ain't nobody home but me. 

Two o’clock— 

The son of a bitch must be doing ninety. 
And there’s a god-damned fly 


In the pie case. 


Arn’t nobody home but me. 
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The Hebrews 


In Hebrew, I am told, there is no present tense. 
It’s always past, 

Sometimes future, 

Never now. 


And what does that tell us about the Hebrews? 
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The End Of Summer 


All the way From Currituck to Calabash 

There’s yet one last turn to the sea. 

They fish all night 

From the piers at Wrightsville, 

Casting again and again 

Where moon flecks waves. 

They are those who have fled the world, 

One hundered yards into the sea. 

And there are those who cannot turn loose from 
summer. 

They walk alone, 

Searching the horizon off Hatteras, 

One last climb up Jockeys Ridge, 

Toward a red-fingered sky 

Beyond the shadowed slopes. 


In this late slanting sun 

The pipers run ahead 

Of the walker to the water’s edge, 
They eat and run 

From the curl of the sea. 

They go on 

But the walker turns to other sounds 
And the sweep of wind across the sand. 
The others have all gone 

With the end of summer. 

Summer’s end comes 

On fog wisps and bird’s cry. 
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A Moment In Time 
When The Whole World Was Blue 


A lone butterfly 

Came to the crevice 

Where a flower grew. 

Poised there on the side of the mountain, 
Blue wings between 

Blue flowers, 

Blue sky. 
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The Slant Of The Snow 


It’s the wind’s drive 
Pushing past the trees 
That gives us the slant 
Of the snow 

Falling. 
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Winter Watch 


In those winter fields 

Where only the dead grass 

Hides the movement of mice 
And the loping fox long away 
From hunters, horn and dog, 
Walking and watching wind bend 
Bare branches at the wood’s edge. 
This then is the beginning, 

The walk and the waiting, 
Winter is a time of waiting, 

The pause, the slowed feet, 

The watching, the waiting. 
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Spring Inventory 


There are some leaves left 
From the fall’s raking, 

And many clogged drains 
Needing a quick April rain 
To wash them clean. 

The first tentative green 
Comes from the willow, 

But the lilac is bare of buds 
And the wind’s sting 

Still speaks of sterile spring. 
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In The Dark Places 


You can find them in the dark places. 
Under the leaves, 

Where the moss is damp. 

You come upon them suddenly, 

And their blue is a violent thing. 

One never thinks of violets 

Being so violent. 
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One Moment On An August Afternoon 


The green vine hangs on the hidden wall. 
A forgotten flower has come forth 

To receive the hummingbird’s pause. 

The sun’s gone past 

The hickory tree. 

The shadows fall across the yard. 

A white cat yawns, 

And a bird 

Resumes its singing. 
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I don’t know Charlie, 
And Charlie doesn’t know me 


Notes On The Margins Of Our Times 


Driving down No. 1 at night 
The headlights catch the gleam 
Of beer cans. 

They look like cat’s eyes. 


When lilacs last by the junkyard bloomed. 


The clenched fist, the angry eye. 
Does the shout hide hurt? 

And from the west the smoke 
Of a city burning. 


When Johnny comes marching. . . 


At the edge of the crowd 
The old man watches and 
Hears the distant voices 
Cry out against war. 


O say can you see... 


And in the Mekong Delta 

The captain speaks matter-of-factly: 
We had to destroy it 

To save it. 


What so proudly we hailed... 
In the Yadkin the white bellies 


Of fish float 
Upon the water. 
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They shine in the moonlight. 
In Los Angeles they cry 
And vomit upon the streets. 


Raindrops keep falling on my head. 


The soldier squats in the jungle dark, 
Holding his rifle in his hand. 
Charlie’s out there— 

I don’t know Charlie, 

And Charlie doesn’t know me, 

But we're going to kill each other. 


First in war, first n peace... 


The crowd gathers where the flags fly 
Around the tall monument. 

They shout obscenities 

At the people below. 

A folk singer sings 

How long, O Lord, how long. 


Give us your tired, your huddled poor. 


The river caught fire, 

Too wet to plow, too thick to drink. 
And the rats chewed away 

The baby’s face. 


The age of Aquarius. 
Hair covered their faces, 
Hung down their backs. 


And the men in tin hats 
Left them matted in blood. 
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Do not go bojangles in to that good night. 


You may talk of ginger beer 

When you're quartered safe out here... 
And he talked so loud 

I couldn’t hear a word he said. 


This is my country... 


On I-95 the cars go by— 

70, 80, 90 miles an hour. 

The fields are filled with weeds, 
And kudzu covers the house. 

A man and a mule are silhouettes of the sun. 
He’s the last one left. 

In Wilson the man says: 

I fed barbecue to fifteen thousand. 


A summer land where the sun doth shine. 


They ran laughing into the water, 

The sea curled white against their knees. 
And under the tall pines 

The red fox ran 

Without the sound 

Of hunter’s horn. 


This Guy’s in Love With You 


The brass is a fine sure sound. 

In Tijuana they sell all sorts of things 
On the street corners. 

And on the way back 

They stop your car 

For you to declare your purchase. 
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Shine on, shine on, harvest moon 


Everybody watched the walk, 
The gathering of rocks. 

And at Cape Kennedy 

They built the launcher 

Away from the nest 

Of the last bald eagle. 


Come, Josephine, in My Flying Machine 


It was a bad trip, 

And when he couldn't fly 

They picked up his body 

Where it had splintered on the sidewalk. 


Heaven's blessings attend her 


He looked out upon a sea of faces. 
They were asking questions. 

He could hear them 

But he did not have any answers. 


Ogivemeahome... 


Paul Green tells of the dream 

In ‘‘The Lost Colony’’ and under the stars 
Each summer on Roanoke Island 

The dream is re-lived 

For all the lost and lonely. 

And in the dark woods 

The phantom eyes cry out 

Against the invaders, 

The spoilers. 
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Look away, look away, Diaie Land 


The little man rides a bicycle 
Backwards. He gives away 
Ax handles as souvenirs. 
And the flamingoes fly 

Into the sunset. 


I Want to Hold Your Hand 


The blind man sits and plays the guitar. 
Sometimes a dime is dropped into his cup. 
The fat man with the cigar 

Rides in a car that says: 

‘‘America—Love it or Leave it.’’ 


Music I heard with you... 
A whippoorwill calls from the valley. 
It is a night of stars, 


And the wind’s sound in the pines 
Is the sound of the sea. 
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Journey Into 
Morning 
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Why do I think of spring 
When I think of you? 


Sandhills Summer 


They say the sea was once here, 
And sometimes at night 

When the wind is rising 

I can hear the sea’s surge 

In the sound of the pines. 


You have gathered the brown branches 
Which bear the pink blossoms 

And I watch you arrange them 

In a green bowl. 

Your hands ask questions 

And then give the answers. 


It is very still tonight, 

Before morning there will be rain. 
The only sound is the cry of the cat 
Wanting to come in. 


I sleep under the shadow of ghost winds. 
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Journey Into Morning 


When the first cool winds of November came 
The camellias were in bloom. 

There had been heavy rains, 

And the leaves showered down 

In yellow puddles. 

It was a time of coming home— 

Another journey, 

Another journey into morning. 
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I Do Not Go From Here 


I do not go from here. 
You are here. 
The scent of pines is here. 
The moon makes shadows in the trees, 
And even in journey 
I can still hear the rain. 
I listen when you are asleep. 
Even though I go 
I do not go from here. 
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The Squirrel 


Going home near nightfall 

He slowed for a restless squirrel 
Who had lost his sense of direction. 
Both went on unscathed 

After that little dance 

Of life—and death. 

He parked the car and looked at the sunset. 
Squirrels go wild in the rutting season. 
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I Watched October 


I watched October 

Flare today. 

The flames spread along the highway, 
Across the ridges, along the creek banks 
Where sycamores marched naked. 
October raced before me, red and yellow, orange, 
And the purple of sweetgum. 

I traveled through the sun 

Into the night’s silences, 

Marking the moment of no consequence, 
Stapling it down for keeps. 

I feel it burning, the last hurrah— 

Who tends the ovens of October? 
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A Moment Marked 


In this September sun 

Before the last ding-dong of darkness 
I watch this field of yellow daisies 
Brought together in this cup 

Of earth and sky 

In one single tapestry of time. 

What else is there to mark 

Which would be so meaningful? 

The earth, the sky, the daisies, 

And you in mind walking naked 

As sycamores against the field’s far green. 
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A Journey In Limbo 


This morning 

The dove’s call 

Is quick and insistent, 

Strong and mournful. 

The clouds are heavy with rain. 
We delay the start of our journey. 
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From The Window 


Yellow flowers grow along the fence 
That runs to the edge of the woods. 
There are broken places in the fence. 
Someone at some time has broken out, 
Not waiting for the gate to open. 
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Birthday Greeting 


I awoke this morning to the greening of spring 

And a hundred thoughts of you, 

Piled together in handfuls of sunsets and stars, 
Mornings, noons and nights, 

Of silences and sounds, 

Time and places marked and unmarked. 

How do we measure things which know no measure? 
Why do I wake each morning with wonder? 

Why do I think of spring 

When I think of you? 
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The Lilies Did Not Bloom This Year 


He sits quietly in the late summer sun, 
Brushing at a buzzing fly. 

The trees are still green, 

But it will soon be fall. 

Something went wrong with the weather— 
At first too much rain, 

Then too much sun. 

It’s now too late for planting. 

The seasons come and go. 

For a little while everything grows, 
But some things are now missing— 
The lilies did not bloom this year. 
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The Tender Shears 


Wisteria hangs 

Over the latticed mind. 

The blossoms are beautiful 

In the spring. But when 
Summer comes they strangle 
The sunlight. 

It has to be cut back, 

The tender shears do their task. 
I watch the patterns of sunlight 
Upon the floor. 
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On Writing A Poem 


I am caught in this spilling of words, 
In this gathering of words 

Spun out like fog from the valley, 
And the driving of nails, 

Hammered in and pounded down, 
Nails driven through fog, 
Hammering down the fog. 


Go ahead and put it down, 

Put down the words, 

Shape them into evenings, nights, mornings, 
Catch the calls that come out of darkness, 
Out of sunlights, out of memorized things 
That were not to be remembered, 

Out of vastness, out of smallness, 

The small things we clutch and hold, 

Out of questions which become rhetorical answers. 
We begin with the word, 

We hold, we see, we hear, we feel. 

These are the fragments, 

We put them together and fasten them down 
With the strong glue of words. 


Poems are not to be dissected 
Like frogs or earthworms 

Or the way people are 

When they are dead. 

Put the scalpel to it 

And it comes apart like the fog 
In the mid-morning sun. 
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I Color You Orange 


I color you orange, 

Being careful to stay within the lines, 
To follow the numbers— 

Here blue, here yellow, and there brown. 
But your face jumps out of the portrait. 
I color you orange. 
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The Telephone 


‘The telephone is 100 Years Old.”’ 
.. .—Bell Systems advertisement 


I have been sitting here 

For 100 years 

Waiting for you to call. 

Once about 50 years ago 

When I was thinking so strongly 
About you 

I thought I heard a ringing, and 
I reached for the telephone 

But there was no answer 

To my Hello. 

Another time I did reach you 
But there was no sound. 

The telephone is not out of order— 


Why don’t you call? 
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The Story-Teller 


I can imagine how it all began. 

He stumbled into the sunlight from the cave 
And inched his way to the top of the hill, 
Running back to tell 

Of the wonders beyond. 


Ever since it has been that way, 

In those long afternoons, 

The long nights, 

The teller of tales 

Has been taking us 

Around the bend in the road, 

The next mountain, the next river, the next ocean, 
Telling us of the wonders beyond, 

Of a man’s journey into those wonders, 
And of the wonders 

In the human heart. 
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Night Silence 


There is silence in this house. 
Moonlight splinters across the grass. 
The wind moves among the trees 
And a dove calls across the valley. 
Beyond the woods 

A train is coming, 

But in this house 

There are no voices. 
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... the last cry 
Of the cricket comes 
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When Seen Make A Note Of 


This morning 

In the early slant of sun 

A squirrel’s scamper 

Was a gray blur in golden leaves. 


On a country road 

In Caswell County 

A white Christ stands 
Under a persimmon tree. 


On this October afternoon 
I watch the turn of leaves. 
The fall of a yellow leaf 

Is a Shadow in your eyes. 


A curious rain 

Wanders in and out of the night. 
I wait a little while longer, 

A little longer than last. 
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On The Marking Of Time 


Holding it in his hand, 

Saying this then is the night 

Marked by rain and yet the cry 

Of a bird that cannot sleep. 

In this slow moving month of August 
Of leaves even now falling 

Filling crevices filled with last flowers 
Before the spill from freeze and frost, 
And some traveler here 

Will come across 

The pile of stone spilled downward 
In the night, blocking the roadway 
And he can only wait. 
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Night ‘Tempo 


Hard by the night 

And the sounds which come 

Out of darkness—hard sounds, soft sounds— 
The reaching out to touch, 

The murmured remark, 

The stifled cry— 

And the rain, falling 

Hard, fast, soft, slow, 

A minor key, in the darkness 

In which no shapes form. 
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September Song 


In the falling light of September 
The moon rises 

Sending shadows 

Even now, and the last cry 

Of the cricket comes 

Thin and dry from where 

The grass has grown tall 

And it’s too late for cutting. 
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A Lady Who Kept Track Of The Time 


I write on calendars, she said. 


Each day there is an unfolding, 

A turn of a page 

On a day-by-day calendar, 

With reminders written down. 
Some of them have question marks, 
Others are quite firm, 

But when I look back 

I can’t remember them at all. 

Those days went without a whisper. 
But who can recall a calendar, 

Or rewind the spool and run it over again? 
Still we must say yes to a year, 

And yes to yesterday, 

And no to tomorrow. 
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The End Of A Moment In Time 


In this place and pause 

Where end is brushed 

By falling leaves of willow 

And a sycamore leans slightly over a rusted fence, 
In this stopping to look back 

Around the road’s bend and the tilt of hill, 
Over which late evening fog even now hovers, 
And even now the wind’s rustle 

Is almost a whisper 

Of why... ? 

We stand hand in hand 

And the shadows are softer. 

A faint rind moon 

Rises in the east 

And the sun falters and fumbles 

Its way into darkness. 
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Hello, Dolly 


Squatting there on the floor 

He talked with his hands. 

Somewhere someone 

Played a phonograph— 

Hello, Dolly, sang Louis— 

While he watching 

The hunched up woman with the hiked up dress 
Hummed a different tune. 
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Shopping Center 


All the trees are gone along the creek. 
The meadow is now a parking lot. 

The asphalt is filled 

With impatient horns and frowning faces. 
It is a place of sound, 

And hurry, hurry, hurry. 

They have taken down the sign which read: 
‘You'll be glad you did.’ 
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They Start Off Running Fast 
And Then Falter 


Where is the seeker? 

He has left the table, 

His meal half-eaten 

The coffee cold, and crumbs 
Scattered about the floor. 
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The Apple Man 


The apple stand stood close by the road, 
And the apples we bought from the basket 
He tested in his hands, 

Rubbing them until they caught 

The sun’s glance and gleam. 

He had grown them himself, 

He wanted them to look their best. 
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At The Stoplight 


Momentarily halted, 

Hands grip wheel, 

Eyes stare forward. 

The movement of the world 
Hangs on a green light. 
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Thoughts While Halted 
In A Traffic Jam 


I come late to the coming of spring, 
And half missed this morning 

The birdsong from the willow’s 
First greening. 

And now in this noise of cars 
Moving in fitful starts and stops 

I am late 

For commerce and communion. 
Spring here at this hour 

Is an abstraction. 
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At The Corner 


They stood huddled there 

At the corner 

Of Fayetteville Street 

And Martin, 

Waiting for the light to change. 
Their faces told us 

They were far away, 

And alone. 
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Road Signs 


Did you notice 

There are more roads 
To Dead End 

Than anywhere else? 
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... atvme of going away 
And coming back. 


The Butterflies Are Back 


You came in excitedly to say 

The butterflies are back, 

And I looked out that morning’s window 

To see the fragile fluttering 

Of bright wings over bright flowers. 

It had been a long time— 

Someone had said there would be no more butterflies 
Because they had drained the swamps, 

Filling in the low, cool places where they lived 
For a highway clover-leaf, 

And rows and rows of houses. 

But this morning in the early slant of sun 
There are butterflies in the garden. 

.. . It was cause enough for celebration. 
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Fall Flowers 


She came back with the flowers 

In her hands, 

And I watched her arrange them 

In a tall green vase— 

Roses— 

They were the last of the season, 
Bright red, as the last ones always are, 
And a long yellow one. 

The late sunlight edged across the floor, 
Playing with patterns of shadows. 

Her hands hovered over the flowers. 
‘‘All the pretty ones are gone,’ she said. 
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Thunder In The Morning 


There had been thunder all morning, 
But the sun kept breaking through, 
Driving the clouds away. 

The birds Keep flying in and out 

Of the woods. 

I do not believe there will be more rain. 
The rhododendron which long ago 
Someone planted far back in the pines 
Is now in bloom, the sunlight 

Flashes its brightness. 

The wisteria vines are quivering, 

A rabbit has hidden among them. 

I listen to the bird calls, 

I listen to the thunder in the east. 
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Bee Burning 


At Goshen Chapel the bumble bees 
Built inside the front door steps 
And kept everybody out of church 
For two Sundays in a row. 

Then the preacher came 

And burned them out with a torch. 
And after he had burned the bees 
He preached a sermon 

About burning in hell, 

Burning forever-and ever. 

I thought about the burned bees 
Lying on the ground 

In that Sunday morning sunlight. 
They didn’t burn forever, 

But they would never fly again. 
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Flight Of A Salesman 


Barely out of Boston 

And he is filling out forms 

Of sales made or calls 

Where they shook their heads and said 
Some other time. 

When that is done he looks at the paper, 
The stock tables first, then the sports, 
Nothing else, and 

Back to the briefcase. 

The cities below 

Are a chain of lights. 
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Knowledge 


They came out of the desert 

And the sand was in their hair, 
Their eyes, their skin—and 

There was something else, 
Something that would be with them 
All the days of their lives. 

And they would not give it a name, 
Except it had to do 

With doing without, 

Of wanting something, needing something, 
And knowing it was not there, 
Knowing too they must go on, 
Against the wind, the sand, the sun, 
The everything, the nothing, 

Going on and on and on. 
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For The Woman Who Refused To Work 
In A Place Without Windows 


I know what you mean. 

I know how you feel. 

On the way to work this morning 

I also saw the wild plum in bloom, 

The whisper of green in the willows, 

An old man plowing, shedding his jacket 
In the first warm sun of March. 

A bird called from the edge of the woods. 
I went on to four walls, 

You set yourself free. 
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Crooked Run 


We called the creek Crooked Run, 
The way it wound in and out 
Among the trees, 

Never flowing in a straight line, 
Taking a turn around the big rocks 
And splashing downward 

Into the shade of the big oaks 
Leaning over the banks. 

It wasn’t much of a creek. 

Some times it didn’t run at all 

But gathered itself into small quiet pools, 
Reflecting splinters of sunlight. 
Crooked Run was the dividing line— 
A place to hide— 

And I could hide there for days, 
Waiting to be found. 
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On Hearing Robert Frost 
Read His Poetry 


The white hair and New England face 
In querulous voice 

Waving away a photographer— 

That’s enough, that’s enough. 

At first the fumbling words 

And then the words catching hold, 
The magic of words quieting the room. 
They are standing along the walls. 

The voice drones on 

In those fixed faces. 

A freight train rumbles by 

But no one hears. 

Did anyone ever call Robert Frost—Bobby? 
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Nags Head Journey 


All the way down Highway 64 

We moved between walls of green. 
There were yellow daisies everywhere. 
We could see them in the light of a splotch-faced moon. 
It was a sing-song season of June, 

And the frogs cried from the tall grass. 


At Coquina Beach we watched the gulls flying, 
Skimming the water and then flying 

High into the sunlight. 

The sun was warm but the water was cold. 
Driving back to Manteo we stopped to watch 
A man nail rafters into place 

On a house he was building. 
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Decades 


They didn’t come neatly packaged 

And all rounded out. 

One year merged into another 

And the lines were blurred. 

Fuzzy around the edges. 

The twenties didn’t roar, 

And we were too busy staying alive 

And coming alive 

To be depressed in the Thirties. 

The Forties was a time of going away 
And coming back. 

The Fifties may have been a time 

Of the bland leading the bland, 

But we marched to a different drummer, 
And made new discoveries in the Sixties, 
And the Seventies— 

The journey goes on, 

And some times days 

Are more meaningful than years. 
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Last Words 


Someone always remembers 
The last words of the dying. 
They search them out, seeking 
Some meaning, and they ask when they gather 
After an old woman has died, 
‘“What did she say .. . at the end?”’ 
And they look disappointed when the reply is: 
‘She didn’t say anything.’ 
But they remember old Robert E. Lee, shouting, 
‘Strike the tent . . . Strike the tent.”’ 
And Stonewall Jackson, dozing off, saying, 
‘‘Let us cross over the river 

and rest in the shade of the trees.’’ 
That was a lot for a dying man to Say, 
A lot more than FDR simply saying, 
‘‘T have a terrific headache.’ 
Or, they can think upon young Paddy O’Ryan, 
Going down in flames over the English Channel, 
And saying at the last, 
‘*This is it, chaps.’ 
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The Road Down 


Mounting words spun 

In gold, taking the road down. 
Through green we rode, 
Through meadows of talk, 
Taking turns asking 

Is this the way? 


On the hill above the Yadkin 
There is the word ‘‘Retreat’’ 
But the gate is locked. 


A sudden fog comes up the valley, 
We drive with lights on dim. 

Then silences and stars. 

We come to the last turn. 
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The Collector 


I have collected mornings, 

Sunsets and stars, 

Roses and wind’s whisper, 

Sounds and silences 

Of days and nights, 

The fragrance of lilacs, 

Your smile, the shadows of moonlight, 


Warm shadows in which to hide, and. . . 


Yes. 
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A Walk 
into 
April 


I have seen sunrise, 
I have seen moonrise 


The Farmer 


I have seen sunrise, 

I have seen moonrise 

From these fields. 

You know the old saying: 

A farmer works from sun to sun, 

A woman’s work is never done, 

And there’s a lot of truth in that. 

I have seen her face grow old and tired, 
And | ain’t what I used to be. 

But I love to see things grow. 

There have been some good years, 
Along with the bad, and there’s nothing 
Better than looking out over 

Green growing fields. 

There’s something about the land 
Which gets inside you and it stays 

With you the rest of your life. 

This land has been in my family 

For over a hundred years. 

I sure do hate to lose it. 
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The Teacher 


Some times I say to myself, 

What the hell am I doing 

Standing up here and looking 

Into a room full of blank faces. 

Then a light will shine in a pair of eyes, 
And before long eager voices 

Will be heard, questioning, 

Exploring an idea, discovering vistas. 
Something has happened. 

I don’t think I teach them anything, 
But I like to think I have helped 

Create a climate, and out of that climate 
They have started 

Learning. 
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The Election 


He didn’t get drunk 

But once every four years, 

On election day. 

He would rise early and go 

To the polls, drinking hard 

All day. By the time 

The polls were closed 

He would be passed out. 

It was his way of expressing an opinion. 
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The Day Kennedy Was Shot 


The shoeshine man at the hatter’s 

Came out of the door to say, 

‘‘The President’s been shot.’ 

There was a stricken look on his face. 
There was the same look in the newsroom. 
All the teletypes were going, 

And he crowded up to read 

The reports from Dallas. 

He went to the telephone and said, 

‘‘Let’s get out a special, an extra.’ 

The thought kept running through his head, 
‘“We’ve got to let the people know.’ 

They would want to know everything, 
And the next two hours, 

Until the extra hit the street, 

He was busy with that thought. 

There would be time enough later 

For lamentations. 
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The Blues Singer 


His eyes would get that faraway look, 

A look that went beyond the cotton field, 

Beyond the tobacco barn 

Where he sat hunched over 

Looking into the gathering darkness. 

Then would come a low rumble, 

And then the words 

Deep and clear... 

Druther drink muddy water; 
Sleep in a hollow log... 

That long pause, and the low rumble again: 
Druther drink muddy water, 
Sleep in a hollow log, 

Than stay around here, 
And be treated like a dirty dog. 
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The Writer 


They call it writer’s block, 

And it is a terrible disease, 

Which lasts for days, weeks, months, years. 
I have had it several times. 

There is nothing worse 

Than a blank sheet of paper 

Staring at you, and no words coming. 
I’ve had it, but came out of it, 

Some times with a word, a nod of a head, 
The touch of a hand, 

But most of the time God only knows 
How or why. 

I think I’m cured now. 

The cure came when I decided 

I didn’t have to be perfect. 
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The Editor 


I like to take the raw news 

And shape it into a newspaper, 
And on a good day it becomes 
Not just a newspaper 

But a work of art. 

I like to think of it that way. 

It is a mirror of my town— 

The good, the bad, the reality 

Of living and dying. 

What people do, what they say, 
What they think—it’s all there. 

I believe that an informed people 
Can make the right decisions 
About their lives. 

That is why we are here, 

And we are the record of those lives. 


A long time ago a wise old editor said 
The function of a newspaper 

Is ‘“To print the news and raise hell.’’ 
I haven't been able to improve upon that definition. 
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The Governor 


I wanted to do good things— 

I had it all laid out, 

In my mind, on paper... 

It was all there— 

Better schools, hospitals, roads, new industry, 
More jobs, better race relations, 

A fair shake for everyone, 

The good life for everybody. 

Some of these things happened... 
Oh, I had power, but one has to learn 
When to use it and when not to use it, 
And you learn there are some things 
You can do, and some things 

You can’t do. 

And you also learn that government 
Has a way of running itself. 

Oh, I liked the trappings all right, 
There’s no denying it, 

And it’s a great feeling, you know, 
When you can drive right up 

To the guest box, in your limousine 
At a football game. 
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The General 


The old general had been reading 

But now he gazed into the distance, 

His finger still holding his place on the page. 
‘‘T don’t like war,’ he said. 

‘It never solves anything.’ 

His gaze went back to the distance 

‘‘That may sound strange for me to say,’ he said. 
‘‘T went to three of them.’ 
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‘We Shall Overcome’ 


They kept going round and round, 
Clapping their hands and chanting, 


‘Unfair, unfair.’ 

I was angry and hurt— 

They had no right to say that 
About me and my newspaper. 

But later when they gathered 

In the park across the street, 
Linking arms, swaying, and singing, 
‘“We shall overcome . . . some day,’ 
I had to applaud. 

And after it was over 

I went upstairs and sat 

Looking out of the window 

For a long time. 
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A Man Of Great Glee 


William Faulkner, he said, was a man 
Of great glee. Paul told about 

That time in Charlottesville 

When Faulkner had gone to bed 
With his muddy shoes on, 

And had pulled a sheet over his face. 
He had done it to startle 

The distinguished professor 

Who was to introduce him that night. 
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An Evening Of Talk 


They were in a room together, 
Alike and unalike— 

Paul Green, Jonathan Daniels, Gerald Johnson. 
A little bourbon and branch, 
From time to time, loosened them 
And they talked until morning. 
They talked and I listened. 

It was a splendid evening. 
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Sugar 


It was during the war 

And everything was rationed, 

But what they talked about the most 
Was how hard it was to get sugar. 

The man heard the talk over and over, 
And he got tired of it. 

One day he went into town and bought 
All the sugar he was allotted— 

Five pounds of it— 

And after it had been put into a paper bag 
And tied with a string, he went outside, 
Waiting until a crowd gathered. 

Then he flung the bag of sugar 

Against a wall and watched it 

Slide down to the ground. 

The crowd was outraged, 

Said he must be crazy, and somebody 
Wanted him arrested, but the policeman 
Didn’t know what to charge him with, 
So he walked away. 

‘‘T just wanted to show them,’ he said, 
‘“That there are things more important than sugar. 
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The Ultimate Truth 


It was Noel Houston who said: 

‘‘T love to listen to writers talk. 

I have sat for hours listening, 
Expecting the ultimate truth 

To flower any minute. 

But I learned a long time ago 

That if that truth doesn’t flower 

By midnight, I might as well go home, 
And start all over again the next day.’ 
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My Old Mule Is Dead 


They found his body in the pond, 

And on the banks there was his jacket 
With a note under a rock. 

The penciled note told it all: 

‘‘My old mule is dead.”’ 


.. only a country man 
Can understand that. 
The relationship between a man and his mule 
Is something special. 
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On The Street 


He was muttering to himself 

As they walked along, and she suddenly 
Slapped him across the face. 

He stood there glowering. 

‘‘Now what do you think?’’ she asked. 
‘‘T don’t think nothing,’ he said. 

‘Oh, yes, you do,’ she said. 

‘You think damn.’ 

And she hit him again. 
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The Witness 


She was on the witness stand, 
And there was fire in her eyes 
As she answered the questions. 
She was firm in her denial. 
‘‘l’m not a hustler,’ she said. 
‘‘T don’t have to hustle— 

My sweet little mama— 

She’s right over there— 

She gives me everything 

My little heart desires, 

From milk in the morning 

To pork chops at night.’ 
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At The Sawmill 


Willie had been showing off 

In the green end all morning. 

The smell of fresh cut pine 

Hung over the mill site 

Deep in the woods. 

The man at the saw was looking back 
As the carriage with the log returned. 
He did not hear Willie’s scream 

Over the scream of the saw, 

And he did not see Willie 

Until he came running out 

Waving the bloody stump, and crying 
‘“Where in the world is my arm?”’ 
But he could look up and see 

The arm being carried to the top 

Of the sawdust pile, the fingers 
Clutching at emptiness 

As they moved upward. 
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The Wedding Dress 


That was a long time ago, he said. 

I had made no headway with her, 

No headway at all. 

Then one day she came to me 

In the field, and said, 

‘‘T’ll spend the night with you for five dollars.’’ 
It caught me by surprise. 

I just stared. 

‘‘T’m getting married on Sunday,’ she said. 
‘‘And I need a new dress.’ 
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The Sister 


She had asked us to go home with her. 
It was night time and she needed a ride, 
She lived out in the country. 

She sat on the back seat and talked. 

‘‘T got a sister,’ she said. 

‘‘She twenty year old, 

And I hope me die 

She never had a piece.’ 
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The Cartoonists 


He admired the cartoonists 

On the editorial pages, 

And he talked about them 

As if they were old, admired friends, 
Calling their names— 

Herblock, Mauldin... 

‘‘They can say so much,’ he said. 
‘‘One little line 

Tells it all.’ 
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The Funeral 


It was a cold day, 

The rain sort of slithered down. 

We shivered at the graveside, 

And the preacher hurried through the service 
Mumbling the words from the prayer book. 
It was quickly over, and the undertaker 
Motioned to the two men 

Standing under the shelter 

To come and fill the grave. 

We walked away from the tall 

Granite stones in the old cemetery, 

None of us said anything. 

There were only six of us in all. 

We had all known this man, 

And many others had known him in his time. 
But where were they? 

Not even his sister came to his funeral. 
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The Runner 


He loved to run, 

And he wanted to live forever. 

So he ran to be healthy 

And to live a long time. 

He was the golden boy in the town— 
At thirty he was president of the bank, 
At thirty-two he owned it, 

And he owned a lot of lives as well. 
Every day he ran twelve miles 
Before breakfast. 

Then one morning he came home 
From running, took a shower, 

Put on his silk bathrobe, 

And put a bullet through his head. 
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The Leaving 


It wasn’t what she expected at all— 

It was no mansion, it was a hovel, 

And he wouldn't, or couldn't, 

Talk to her. 

After eight months she had had enough, 
She would go back to Richmond, 

Back to her friends, tell them something. 
She packed her bag, 

And on that May morning 

She walked out to the field 

Behind the house where he was plowing. 
She waited at the end of the row 

Until he had pulled the horse to halt. 
‘‘’m leaving you, Will,’ she said. 

He did not say anything. 

His eyes said it all, 

And he slapped the horse with the line 
To start a new furrow. 

She did not look back. 
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Heritage 


They came up the river, 

And moved out across 

The Cape Fear valley and beyond 

To become a part of the land 

Of the ‘‘God-blessed Macs.’ 

They staked out farms and households. 
Often with a talisman 

Of a name if nothing else 

Of the old homeland, their highlands— 
Ballachulish was among them— 

The Highland Call was strong, 

And they brought with them 

Old ways, old beliefs, their music, 

A fervent dedication to learning. 

But this was a new land, 

A new freedom, a new singing 

Of the spirit, a new naming of places— 
Gum Swamp, Laurel Hill, Old Hundred, 
Joe’s Creek, Cool Springs, John’s— 
Families gave their names to places 
Where people gathered together 

For commerce or communion— 
Laurinburg, Gibson, Elmore, and others, 
A blending of the old and the new, 
Coming together under the name 

Of their ancient Celtic homeland—Scotland. 
It was a land of the McCalls, McLaurins, 
And other Macs, a people close to the land, 
And some stayed and some moved away, 
But always returning in memory, 

In renewal of time and ties, 

And a day of remembering. 
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... the vnnocence of morning 


Morning Collection 


I was awake early 

To the innocence of morning, 
Collecting that innocence, 

The colors and sounds 

And storing them away 

For noon time, afternoons and nights. 
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Nathaniel Macon 


It’s time to move on, he said, 

When you can hear your neighbor’s dog bark. 
Old Nathaniel Macon lived 

Far out in the country, 

And he didn’t stay in Washington 

Any more than he had to— 

He was Jefferson’s friend, 

And there were letters between them. 

He had power in Washington 

As Speaker of the House, 

But Warren was his home, 

And it was where he returned. 

He didn’t want any funeral when he died, 
And no monument on his grave. 

But, he said, if anyone should pass this way 
And think kindly of me, 

Let them toss a stone 

On my resting place. 


That was long ago, and there’s 
A big pile of rocks in Warren County. 
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Homecoming 


They all come back 

To Old Bethesda, 

And on this autumn afternoon 
Of sunshine and homecoming 
The man from California is saying: 
My grandfather was born here. 
He told me stories, over and over, 
Until I got to know this place 
Better than I knew my own. 

I had to come and see. 
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Return To April 


All the way through this April afternoon, 
Driving through Orange County 

And on to Raleigh, I think 

With each returning spring 

I, too, return, 

Not so much to place or time 

But to that sense of wonder. 

I do not ask how long it will last, 

It is enough to climb that far hill 

And see how even now the new green of trees 
Are speckled against the sky 

Seven miles away. 
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Measurements 


Into the places where only the rocks rear 
And the wind blows silently, 

Fitfully soft, and only the sun 

Has such a hard eye. 

No trees— 

Only the bush that snares 

The roaming weed. 

Such is the mind that counts the coin 
And measures happiness 

By the little black ink entry 

In the ledger book. 
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The Leaves Do Not Cry 


A cold wind came up 

And when the rain had gone 

The moon's light caught the color 

Of wet leaves. 

I had walked through them when they were dry, 
But now they do not cry 

When I walk upon them. 
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Home Is Where You Hang 
Your Childhood 


Someone said it a long time ago: 
Home is where you hang your childhood. 
It’s a place where memories fused, 
And not a place for going back. 

The place is always smaller, 

Or it’s no longer there— 

Where apple blossoms bloomed, 
And sunlight spattered on the grass, 
A concrete cloverleaf now intrudes, 
And young songs on the wind 

Are now drowned in the roar of cars. 
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Black And White 


The big black dog comes loping 
Across the snow. 

He is curious about the strangeness 
Of a familiar place, 

And he wavers in his tracks, 

His head swinging from side to side. 
The snow comes down. 

The dog is suddenly gone. 

His tracks fill up. 

The world is white again. 
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The Road That Leads Away 


That summer with the timeless turn, 
All the way back from Waccamaw 
Where the dance ended 

When a fight broke out, and someone 
Was pushed into the lake, 

They were all laughing. 

Later when walking down the hall 

He heard the old man snoring 

Next door to the girl who was crying 
And he had stopped, almost knocking, 
But he went on. 

The next morning the girl was gone, 
And the old man sat rocking on the porch, 
His eyes looking beyond the courthouse, 
Beyond the street turn 

That leads from town. 
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Done With Apple-Picking 


I put down the book 

And see the September moon 

Rising slightly red 

Beyond the stilled pines. 

I have been reading the poet 

Who talked of apple-picking, 

And mending walls, the bending of birches, 
Of pasture springs and other things... 


But Iam done with apple-picking now. 
The moon has gone higher. 
And far off in the night, 


In the valley of Aberdeen 
A dog is barking. 
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A Happening 


The college had asked me 

To come and conduct a happening, 

And I asked you 

(You were ten at the time) 

What is a happening? 

And you said, 

‘‘A happening is throwing ice cream 
on a naked lady.’ 
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Nancy 


You talked about bluebirds 

When you were three— 

And the bright bluebird 

Winging into the sunlight 

Always seems a part of you. 

There was that song, 

‘‘Nancy With the Laughing Face, ’ 
Which brightened dark days of long ago, 
And other sights and sounds 

Flood the memories 

Of someone very special. 

It has been a wonderful journey, 

And it’s the journey that counts, 

Not the getting there. 

Here at home the dogwood is in bloom, 
And across the miles I am proud 

That others share my pride in you— 
The very special you. 
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Randall Jarrell 


The honored poet 

Was the center of attention 

At the dinner. 

We hurried ahead to find a seat 

In the fast-filling hall 

Where the tributes were to be paid. 
But a look backward stands in our memory 
More than what was said 

Randall Jarrell and his Mary 

Were holding hands as they walked 
Into the twilight. 
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A Christmas Night 


It was a cold night 

And there was ice on the road, 

Our car started to slide 

As it moved up the small hill, 

And the headlights caught the old man 
In a thin jacket 

Pushing a cart filled with sticks. 

There were some bundles and a package 
Piled on top, and the old man 

Grinned and waved at us 

As he pushed the cart 

Into the yard of the little house 

Where a single light shone. 

The tires gripped the road 

And we drove on into the darkness, 
But suddenly it was warm. 
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John Patrick’s Walnut Trees 


The founder of the town had planted them— 
Five black walnut trees had survived 

More than one hundred years. 

One had died at the century mark, 

But the others still had their ungainly beauty, 
The bare stark branches against the sky 

Had a special appeal, and the avenue 

Along which they stood was enhanced 

By their presence. 

But the town fathers knew they were old 
And perhaps would soon die, 

So they were ordered cut down. 

He resisted them for more than a year, 

But finally gave in after promises were made 
That new red maples would take their place, 
And their timber would be saved 

For historic artifacts. But he stayed away 

The morning they came down. It was too much to watch. 
And then, a neighbor came with a pot 

In which a seedling grew—he had saved 
Some of the walnuts and they had sprouted. 
Now that seedling is more than two feet tall, 
It will be nursed to manhood, 

And a link to John Patrick. 
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A Ring For Each Year 


A tree grows slowly— 

They say a ring for each year. 

But there are other measurements 

For other things and people— 

How well we serve others 

Is a long honored yardstick. 

In the cycles and recycling 

Of time started long ago, 

Or perhaps only yesterday, 

We are a part of all we have met. 

In old Alamance through which the Haw 
Flows seaward, where October 

Is a cherished month, 

We can measure time by things we keep 
And use again over and over, 

With the old serving the new, 

Just as this house 

Is put again to use 

As an honored place 

Serving others. 
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History From A Hilltop 


From the hilltop we could see 

For miles across the trees, 

And at night the highway 

Was a ribbon of lights 

Running to the city’s sky glow. 

But we were looking backward 

Where there were no lights, only a surging 
From the sea and down the valleys, 

The knottings of people in common Cause, 
In communion and conflict, 

Coming and going, shaping and reshaping 

A place, a time, a people. 


How do we tell their story? 

That was the question before us— 

Telling the story through the camera’s eye— 
And each of us had a different answer. 
Episodes out of a past that shaped 

A present and a future. 

Each saw an event, an incident, as a turning point, 
A shaper of other events. 

The list was long: 

The coming of the railroad, 

A constitutional convention, 

Tobacco, cotton mills, 

Violence in Gastonia 

Violence in Marion... 

All bits and pieces from the past, 

The fits and starts of four hundred years, 
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Documents and drama dropped down 
In uneven segments of time— 

But never a flow, 

Never a flow of lights. 
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There are still travelers 


Face Sleeping 


I was awake early, 

But before I arose 

I watched your face sleeping. 

I cannot remember when your face 
Has not been there. 

I drink coffee and watch 

The sun come up. 

I feel a warm glow. 
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Let Us Walk Into April 


It was a pear tree in bloom 

That lit up your eyes. 

You came at blossom time— 

Dogwoods and lilacs, 

The camellia and azalea, 

And the glow of the redbud tree— 
Thousands of wildflowers run before your feet, 
And a faint green hovers in the woods. 

Here we are just before the coming of April, 
When the whole world is new 

And each day is a beginning, 

A time of sunlight and splendor— 

Come, let us walk into April. 


The Tally Of Our Days 


We have taken the measurements 
Of each greening spring, 

Recorded the calendar turns, 

And marked each season 

With its own talisman. 

Here on the eve of April 

The flowers have their messages 

To add to their light-footed 

Tally of our days 

In this journey. 

You have come into this special time 
And given it a meaning all its own. 

I count the seasons, past and future, 
Let us keep on with the markings. 
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Voices 


In all these rains tonight, 

In all these wind-blown rains 
That drench the trees— 

And I can see by lightning light 
Such silhouettes of darkness 
That stand as sentinels to mark 
Each troubled lost step— 

Hear, hear among the rumble 
Of close-by thunder, 

Voices coming closer, 

Closer. 
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For Remembering 


I stand at the window and watch 
Summer explode across the lawn. 
A dog lopes through the meadow, 
A bird wings to the woods, 

And nothing else moves 

On this afternoon 

Of summer sun and summer heat. 
I turn away and mark it down 
For remembering 

When these same fields 

Are filled with snow. 
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The Cardinal 


That flash of color, bright red, 

In the green of the pines 

Was a cardinal pursuing 

Something we could not see; 

But in the fading sunlight 

He was quickly come and quickly gone, 
Only his cry from the far woods 
Coming back to me 

In the settling darkness 

Of this May night. 
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The Storm 


The storm came up quickly, 
Bringing the darkness early. 

The rolling thunder came closer and closer, 
Lightning crackled, its fingers 
Jabbing their way 

Across the sky. 

The wind brought the rain, 

And we ran for the open doorway, 
Pushing it shut against the wind. 
At the window we watched 

The twisting and turning trees, 
The lightning coming to earth 
And sending us reeling backward. 
But we had to watch, and soon 
We could see through thr rain, 
And the thunder had gone 
Muttering to the east, 

Just as other furies 

In other times 

Had come and gone. 
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In A Bus Station On Christmas Eve 


There are still travelers 

Even at this late hour. 

A radio is playing ‘‘Joy To the World.’ 
They sit and stare, 

Clutching packages 

Wrapped as they are wrapped, 

With some of the corners torn. 
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“The Dream 
Still Lives’ 
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... and 
Sometimes remembering is all 
we have 


‘The Dream Still Lives’ 


It began with the dream 

And the hopes and promise 
Were as bright as the stars 
Which guided those who came 
Across the troubled seas. 
Here on Roanoke Island 

Was the beginning, 

And in the beginning 

Was the hope which has filled 
These four hundred years— 
And still feeds the dreams 
For this goodliest land. 


How do we measure this time, 

This place, the movement 

Across the years from then to now? 

We can look backward to the mystery, 
To the shadows out of which forms 
Emerge into recorded time, 

The shapes and the shaping 

Of North Carolina, and we know— 

The human heart has a way of creating itself. 
Our measurement is not in monuments, 
But in a people, in a place, 

Bright with promise 

In a time of blue sky, 

And the now of noon. 


We are all the hungry and the homeless 


Until the hungry and the homeless 
Are fed, clothed and housed. 
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That, too, is part of the journey 

Into the tomorrows. 

We have learned the hard lessons, 
Through trials, and testing, 

That freedom for one is freedom for all, 
The sweet bird of liberty 

Must sing for everyone. 

That is the hope, 

That is the promise. 


Across the sweep of years, 

The sweep of land, and of people, 
The long day’s journey, the long view, 
And now the pause, the marking, 
The celebration 

Of what we were, what we are, 

What we are to become. 


We are back to the beginning— 


And ‘‘the dream still lives .. . 
and shall not die.’ 
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North Carolina 


Out of the shadow of ancient dreams 

Some shafts of light point the way 

Across four hundred years 

And hundreds of miles of westward march. 


Old names tie New World to Old, 

But there were new names and new speech 
To label the land, the place, which took on 
A special meaning of its own. 

As the old poet said, 

We were the land’s before the land was ours. 
There’s poetry in those names— 

Roanoke, the Pamlico, the Tar, the Haw, 
Currituck and Calabash, 

Poors Knob and Poorhouse Run 

Shake Rag and Sugar Creek, 

Welcome and Harmony. 


In Raleigh a little boy looks at a statue 
Of a man in a sweeping hat, 

With bloomer-clad legs, and he says, 
‘‘He sure did wear funny britches.’ 


An old man looks across 

The sweep of his fields, and thinks 
Of the words of a native son: 

‘‘Tam an old man. 

I have lived a long time. 

I have seen so much. 

Sometimes things seem so far away.’ 
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We have written down the names and faces 
Of our heroes 

For remembering, and 

Sometimes remembering is all we have, 
Except for the dream, 

Which is always with us, 

Pushing to tomorrow. 
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We The People 
A July 4th Poem 


They call it the words we live by, 
And it is that, and more. 

The Constitution— 

There are those who speak the name 
With reverence, as if 

It were a living breathing thing— 
Perhaps it is, surely more 

Than a piece of parchment. 

It does grow and serve our needs, 
As people grow and needs grow, 
A shaper of times shaped by time. 


There’s a special pride in North Carolina 
On its part, its insistence 

On the Bill of Rights, 

Those first ten Amendments 

So vital to the whole, 

Rights and freedom, 

The bulwark of America, 

And the heart and soul of democracy 

In that First Amendment, spelling out 
Five basic rights. The taste of freedom. 


We the people... 

The beginning tells the story, 

The meaning of it all, 

Created by the people, for the people, 
Something for Americans 

Always to remember, 
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Two hundred years 

In the pursuit of happiness, 

And the blessings of liberty, 

Shaped by time, tested by time. 
We the people... 
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The City On The River 
Wilmington—1 739-1989 


I 


The river moves, 

Inward with the tide, 

Downward with the upland flow 
Of water, and the city moves 
From the water’s edge, 

Moving outward 

With the huge bearded oaks, 
The tall long-needled pines, 
Marching and sauntering with history, 
A large and looming list 

Of historic names and events. 


This is the city which sent 
Thousands of now familiar names 
To settle the north and west, 

The river was their highway. 


Here are the lilting winds and breezes 
From the nearby sea, 

Always the inviting sea, 

The sounds and the beaches 

Giving their color to the town 

Which grew into a city— 

A city which always seems to know itself. 
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II 


History is made from memories, 
And there are memories 

Of a girl chasing a butterfly 

Down the bluff to the river, 

And the all-night cafe 

With fistfulls of silences, and 

Long talkative hours when secrets 
Are told of town, family, friends, 
Events recalled in low-voiced pride, 
At first hesitant, and then 

As firm and cheerful as the sunrise 
At Wrightsville where they often 
Fish all night long. 

Night people are different from day people. 
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In the beginning, old Wilmington 

Had a fascination for the new. 

In New Hanover it first was New Carthage, 
Then New Liverpool, and New Town, 

But Spencer Compton would be pleased 
With the final decision—his namesake, 
And what it has become, 

A blend of the old and the new. 


The city of a million azaleas, 

Giving their bright colors to a colorful past, 
Perfumed and putting on a pretty face, 
And those who have been a part of it 
Carry with them always 

A thousand memories... 

A thousand memories 

Of a place, a time, a people. 
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Time And Place 


Fayetteville’s 200th Aniversary 


In North Carolina, and the South, 

A person meeting another 

Will soon ask; ‘‘Where you from?”’ 
It’s part of that certain something 
That sets us apart—as if 

Knowing where you’re from 

Tells us who you are 

And what you’re likely to be. 


Place is important—even now. 

It was 200 years ago 

When time and place came together, 

And the who, what, when, where and why 
Were answered for North Carolina, 

And all of America. 


When all had gone home, 

Gone their separate ways to their own places, 
We the People had spoken. 

Freedom is a hard-bought thing, 

And those freedoms so dearly bought 

Were assured in our Constitution, 

North Carolina was fixed and forward. 


This land of the Macs, 

Of Cross Creek and Campbellton, 

Of the Cape Fear, and the upcountry, 
Had taken on a new name—LaFayette, 
Rearranged and foreign to the tongue, 
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But still the same place 

Of sunshine and shadows, 

Of dogwood blossoms and longleaf pine, 
Of people growing larger, 

In a larger land, larger than self, 

Even then, even now. 

A place forever marked in memory, 

In memory .. . in dreams. 


On birthdays we light 
Three candles as symbols 
For the past, 
For the present, 
For the future. 
We hold fast to memory 

. . and to dreams. 
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Fatherly Advice 


A lot of men tell stories 

About the ‘‘T’ll always remember’’ advice 
Their fathers gave them. 

As they tell it 

The advice is always high sounding, 
Rhetorical and unbelievable. 

But a friend once told me 

That the only advice his father 
Ever gave him was this: 

Son, the old man said, 

As you go through life 

Now and then you'll find the time 
To sit down and just think. 

When you do, slip off your shoes. 

It will do no one any harm, 

And it will do you a world of good. 
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Birthday Cake 


She held it out for me to see, 

And asked if I liked it. 

It was what I had ordered— 

A red rose with green leaves and stem 
On white icing—and Happy Birthday. 
That’s fine, it’s beautiful, I said. 

But the woman at the bakery 

Looked at me sternly, 

Remember, she said, the red rose is bitter. 


Recorded 


I have marked down in memory 

Some special moments, 

Discoveries 

In all of the lost and found columns 

Of a hundred thumbed-through journals. 
Some have been recorded and filed away 
To be taken out only on special occasions. 
But there is one I take out each morning 
To keep with me all day— 

Your face came out of the crowd, 

And came to me. 
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After The Storm 


The wind came up and blew the clouds away. 
The wind came up and blew 

The leaves along the sidewalk 

Where I walked 

Below the house where you sat watching. 

I walked slowly to the end of the block, 

The wind was at my back. 

I came back the way I had gone. 

The sun was warm upon my face. 
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Car Passing 


The sycamores are green and white again 
Along the Deep River. 

A car passes me on the down grade, 

It has a California license plate, 

The driver is tanned with white teeth 
The car is soon gone from sight, 

Down the hill and over the next one. 

I watch a crow circling 

A new plowed field. 
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Apple Blossoms 


I have been thinking about apple blossoms, 
How they fill the valley 

And climb the hill. 

Each year the blossoms come again 
Sparkling the sunshine, 

And marking the season. 

You are my apple blossoms, 

Filling my valleys, 

Filling my hills. 

Each year is a year of wonder. 

How beautiful you are. 
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Snowbound 


It is a strange and curious world 
Which has imprisoned me. 

I look out of my window 

And the old familiar landmarks 
Have taken on new shapes, 

Or have gone altogether. 

There are mounds 

Where there were no mounds before. 
There are no footsteps in this world, 
Not mine nor anyone else’s, 

It is unblemished. 

I am a prisoner here, 

In the familiar, 

Looking at the unfamiliar. 
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Tom’s Courtship 


Tom rode a bicycle 
And he didn’t talk much. 
People had long ago stopped 
Playing jokes on him, 
And Tom went his own way, 
Working hard, keeping to himself. 
Then one week he decided it was time 
To go courting, and he picked out a lady 
To visit on Saturday night. 
They sat around the fire, 
Not saying anything while her parents 
Talked on and on. 
Then Tom stood up and walked over 
To drop a string of beads in her lap. 
She was startled and flung them back at him. 
Tom picked them up and headed for the door, 
And his only statement of the evening came: 
‘You don’t have to cut off your nose to 
spite your ass,’ he said. 
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The Storm 


All night the thunder 

Rolled in from the south. 

From my window I could see 

The jagged edges of lightning 
Marking the path of the storm, 
And once the sound told me 
Something nearby had been hit. 
The storm rumbled on to the north, 
But a new wave of thunder would follow, 
The flashes lighting up the night. 
In the morning the storm was gone, 
The air smelled clean, 

Leaves sparkled in the early sun. 
On the terrace little pools of rain 
Had been left behind. 
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The Crocus 


It was a discovery 

In the early morning sunlight, 

The small yellow crocus in bloom. 

Out of the brown earth in the brown leaves 
The first tentative fingers of spring. 

And I thought of your small hands. 
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Thunder At Night 


I have heard thunder at night, 

Watched the hard, bright flashes across the sky, 
Tried to look into the orange colors 

And find some order in the chaos. 

I have looked deep into darkness, 

Looking for some holding point, 

Something fixed and familiar, 

A point about which the world and I could revolve. 
It has been a groping— 

A handful of darkness, 

A handful of fog, 

Of rain, and thunder. 
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Early Awakening 


I was awake early 

To the innocence of morning, 
Catching colors and sounds 

That only morning gives 

And storing them away 

For noon time, afternoons and nights. 
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A Moment Is Marked 


The fields are green in winter, 

And the man is walking across them 
To the darker green of the far woods, 
Where a lone sycamore stands, 
White and naked, beyond 

The edge of the fields. 

I think of you. 

A bird circles overhead, 

I drive beyond the curve in the road. 
A moment is marked 

In the movement of time. 
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Where Does A Poem Come From? 


Where does a poem come from? 

No one knows. 

Bits and pieces are lodged within 
From days, months, years, lifetimes, 
And then something nudges them 
Into the sunlight. 

You suggest and imply, 

Something happens. 

A poem is written a long time 
Before it goes down on paper. 
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The Whippoorwill Call 


I have watched sunsets and stars, 
Sunrises and the sea, 

Viewed mountains and moments, 
Events and eventualities, 

Taken measures of our times, 

And marked its wonders. 

Others have recorded its sweep, 

And | ask that it be recorded for me— 
I heard a whippoorwill call 

On an evening long ago. 
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The Measurement Of Memories 


It is time to mark the seasons, 
At this, the beginning, 

The blossoming of spring, 
Dogwood and azaleas, 

And the blue violets 

That fill unplowed fields. 

We live by our memories 

Of summer, fall, winter, 

And now the full flowering, 
We take the measurements 
Of all those memories 

And begin with the new tomorrow. 
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Going Home 


Going home is not easy, 

It’s not a place for going back, 

It is always smaller, 

Or it’s no longer there— 

Where apple blossoms bloomed, 
And sunlight spattered on the grass, 
A concrete cloverleaf now intrudes, 
And young songs on the wind 

Are now drowned in the roar of cars. 
What we lost long ago 

Is now lost again. 
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